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UNLIKE true scorpions, false scorpions 
do not have a sting on the end of the 
abdomen. But they have the same huge 
claw-like palps, which contain a poison 
that paralyses and partially digests their 
prey. In captivity they can be fed with 
springtails (below) or other tiny animals 
from leaf litter. 


SOGSCESCHS ORES ESReeeeseseseeeeeee 


False scorpions | 


MONGST the small invertebrate animals that hide 
themselves away in leaf litter under trees and shrubs, 
you will almost certainly find a few false scorpions. 

These are quite harmless: distant relatives of the venomous 
scorpions that are well known and feared in hot countries. 
Ours are much smaller—the largest is less than a quarter of 
an inch long—and of course they lack the deadly sting. 


There are 26 British species of false scorpions and they live 
not only in leaf litter, but also in old birds’ nests, in moss, 
behind the bark of trees, and amongst stones and slates. Two 
species at least live on or near the seashore, while others come 
into human houses. 


The best way to get to know something of the ways of false 
scorpions is to gather a quantity of fallen leaves from a wood 
or under a hedge. Sift a few handfuls using a wide-mesh 
strainer held over a sheet of newspaper. With a reasonable 


degree of luck, there will be one or two false scorpions amongst - 


the many small animals that shower down. 


At first, after falling on to the paper, the false scorpions will 


have their legs drawn in and appear dead. Within a short time 
they will spread their pedipalps—large crablike claws or 
pincers—and begin to walk across the paper in a curiously 
dignified manner. 
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I have found the most suitable container in which to keep 
these engaging little animals is one of the small transparent 
plastic boxes sold by suppliers of picnic equipment, although 
an ordinary jam jar will do. Cover the bottom of the container 
with small stones or gravel (aquarium shingle is ideal) and on 
top of this sprinkle a thin layer of sand, against which the 
false scorpions will show up clearly. The shingle must be kept 
moist at all times, for these animals quickly die in dry condi- 
tions. A few small stones and dead leaves will provide the 
false scorpions with the shelter they seem to enjoy. The 


by Terry Jennings 


container must be kept covered as the animals are able to 
climb the vertical sides with apparent ease. 


False scorpions, like their poisonous relatives, are pre- 
dators that normally catch and kill their prey. In captivity 
they refuse to eat anything that is not alive. Fortunately they 
do not require frequent meals: once a day or even once a week 
is enough. The difficulty of obtaining live food is best solved 
by supplying the false scorpions with some of the other small 
animals that are contained in leaf litter, particularly the tiny 
wingless insects known as springtails. 


It is rather amusing to watch a false scorpion when it 
blunders unexpectedly into some other animal placed in its 


Photo by Michael Tweed e. 


cage. The moment some of the long hairlike bristles that cover 
its limbs come into contact with the other creature, the false 
scorpion withdraws its pincers and darts backwards at an 
astonishing speed. Few animals can retreat more rapidly than 
this. 


At the start of a meal, often in fact when the prey has only 
just been sighted, a false scorpion will be seen to rub its 
mouthparts with its pincers. It looks just as if it is washing its 
hands, but really the pincers are being used to clean the 
complicated arrangement of grooves on the mouthparts. This 
is necessary because the false scorpion begins to digest the 
food outside its body, by flooding its food with a saliva that 
contains digestive enzymes. These dissolve its victim into a 
solution that the animal sucks up, using the grooves on its 
mouthparts like drinking straws. 


False scorpions belong to the class of eight-legged animals 
known as the Arachnida, a group that includes spiders, ticks 
and mites. Insects, by contrast, only have six legs. False 
scorpions, like their relatives the spiders, have silk glands which 
secrete a sticky fluid that hardens into a fine thread. But unlike 
spiders, false scorpions do not use their silk to catch their 
prey. They merely use it to build a cocoon-like shelter in 
which to shed their skins, lay their eggs or pass the winter. 


False scorpions do not grow continuously, but in quite 
short bursts, after which they moult the hard external skeleton 
that covers their body. This major operation is undertaken in 
the safety and shelter of a cocoon. This cocoon may be built 
in a erevice (in which case it is in the form of a roughly 
cylindrical chamber) or in the open (when the cocoon re- 
sembles an igloo with a domed-shaped top). 


Before starting work on a cocoon in the open, the false 


This false scorpion, Neobisium mus- 
corum, is three millimeters long. It 
feeds largely on mites, and is 
common amongst leaf litter in many 
woods. Photo by Michael Tweedie. 


scorpion may be seen wandering about searching for a suitable 
spot. Once this is found the animal collects building material, 
such as pieces of stone and small fragments of wood or bark. 
These it arranges in a circle around itself. Joining the pieces 
with silk, the false scorpion lays foundations on which it 
places more wood and stone. As the walls rise and curve 
inwards, the unfilled hole in the centre gets smaller and 
smaller, yet the animal seems to have little difficulty in forcing 
its way in and out to collect more building material. Finally 
the cocoon is completed and the false scorpion is imprisoned 
inside. But it does not rest yet. Instead it lines the entire inner 
surface of its prison with silken threads. Only now, secure from 
outside interference, does the false scorpion shed its skin. 


hibernation and courtship 

THE SIMILAR hibernation chamber, in which the false 
scorpion spends the winter, is often shared by two or three 
individuals, while a variation of the cocoon is constructed by 
the female, in the shelter of which she lays her eggs and brings 
up her young. 


Mating and egg laying are preceded by courtship, and this 
takes the form of a dance in which the male shakes his pincers 
at the female. After mating the female scorpion produces, as 
an extension of her body, an incubation chamber in which she 
lays her eggs. About twenty fertilised eggs are passed into the 
chamber, but the latter is not detached as are most egg 
cocoons. Instead, it remains in position under the abdomen 
of the female and the eggs develop there. 


When the larvae break out of the egg, they are still attached 
by short beaks to the body of the mother, absorbing nourish- 
ment from her body. A few days later the mother, by muscular 
contraction, forces yolk into the bodies of the young larvae 
so that they become inflated to two or three times their original 


Another false scorpion, Dacty/ochelifer /atrei/li, 
lives amongst grass roots in sand dunes and in 
rock crevices on the sea shore. False scorpions 
are not insects (which have six walking legs) 
but are arachnids (which have eight). The 
arachnids include spiders, harvestmen, mites 
and ticks. Photo by Michael Tweedie. 
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size. For the next two weeks or so the larvae absorb their 
enormous meal and develop into the first nymphal stage, a 
change which involves the first moult of the young scorpion’s 
life. In the first nymphal stage the larvae break out of the 
cocoon that their mother built and begin to lead independant 
lives. Three moults later, after a year has passed, the nymphs 
become adults. 


hitch-hiking 

THERE IS yet one more curious aspect of false scorpion 
behaviour. Two species at least (namely Lamprochernes 
godfreyi and L. nodosus) have a habit of commandeering flies 
of various kinds to act as aeroplanes. Insects as large as the 
cranefly sometimes carry false scorpions—eight have been 
found on the legs of one of these insects! But I have seen them 
most frequently clinging by one pincer to the leg of a housefly. 
This method of travel is known as phoresy, and it enables the 
false scorpion to move long distances without expending 
energy. It is particularly advantageous when food in an area 
is scarce, as the stowaways may be carried to new surroundings 
where food is more plentiful. 


It is well worth trying to identify the various species of false 
scorpion and compare their behaviour. A useful book con- 
taining keys to identify these and other small terrestrial inverte- 
brate animals is Land Invertebrates by J. L. Cloudsley- 
Thompson and John Sankey (Methuen, 21s). 


Black rook of loneliness 
bent on the heavy hinges of its wings 
follows the fields from end to end of time 


feeling the soul of nothing but of measured movement 
and the desolation of a gliding universe. 


Like the sun’s heat 
are the hot and smoking fires it passes 
burning in the blanched black-thorn; 


like the drifting smoke of fires 
are the clouds, shadowing its flight in space; 


and like the wind 
that warmly bruises its advancing eyes 
is the sudden roughness of rain. 


On the beaten air of leisured silence 
wings 

slowly loosen the taut infinities ; 
wings 

not framed of freedom but mechanics only 


the structure of a bleak sensation 

a joyless perpetual progression 

through the hopeless dawns and nightfalls 
of futility. 
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tight lines 
REPORTS OFTEN reach us of wild 
birds killed or maimed by abandoned 
nylon fishing line. Nylon is almost 
indestructible, and can lead to a slow 
and painful death. Farm animals, boat 
propellers and (in one American in- 
stance) a skin diver have been other 
victims. Although the angling press 
frequently warns of the dangers, many 
fishermen continue to throw away un- 
wanted bits of nylon. Most anglers I 
speak to are appalled to hear that a 
hook and line left dangling from a 
branch can effectively trap a Robin or 
a Swallow, and that a foot of nylon 
floating downstream can throttle a 
Swan or a Moorhen. But it does happen, 
and not all that rarely. 


we verges 


I LIVE on the borders of Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire, and the county 
line has often been clearly marked this 
summer. Not—on the minor roads at 
least—by a boundary notice, but by the 
change from Oxford’s flower bedecked 
lanesides to Gloucester’s brown, dying 
verges. 


Apart from A roads and junctions on 
minor roads, Oxfordshire County Coun- 
cil agreed with the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Naturalists’ Trust not to cut the 
verges until July. The result has been a 
splendid succession of flowers whose 
colour and aprearance has changed 
week by week. Particularly fine was the 
shoulder-high Cow Parsley that ran 
beside the roads in May and June like 
miles of green and white lace. (On some 
roads, for reasons of safety, a single 
swathe one and a half yards wide has 
had to be mown.) 


Walk west for an hour or so, and the 


picture changes. Gloucestershire County 
Council likes things neat and tidy. It 
was the last county to give up the wide- 
spread use of chemical sprays to kill off 
what it calls weeds by the road. Now it 
uses mechanical mowers instead. 


Whether Gloucester has poor 
machines, or whether they are badly 
operated, I do not know. But the 
mowers do not merely cut the roadsides 
frequently, preventing many flowers 


from seeding and reproducing them- 


selves. They cut the sward so short that 
the turf is torn out by the roots. Often 
the verge looks ploughed rather than 
mown, yard after yard of depressing 
pale brown mess, which no doubt 
smothers those flowers it does not 
actually uproot. 


I hope Gloucestershire citizens will 
soon force the council to join the 
majority of highway authorities—those 
which are not deliberately uglifying 
their roads. 


otters 


A CAPTION under a photo in the May 
WILDLIFE stated that the otter is now 
being urgently studied by the Mammal 
Scciety to discover if hunting is res- 
ponsible for its decline. Professor H. R. 
Hewer, chairman of the society, has 
written to us pointing out that this could 
well be misunderstood. 
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The Mammal Society’s investigation, 
he says, is to find out whether and where 
the otter in Great Britain is decreasing or 
increasing. As a scientific organisation, 
the Mammal Society does not enter 
protectionist propaganda or start an 
investigation with pre-conceived ideas. 
Hunting, Professor Hewer argues, 1s 
only one factor involved in the control 
of the otter. Others are trapping or 
shooting for pelts, and the effect of 
organochlorine pesticide residues. The 
Editor is sorry if our necessarily brief 
caption gave the impression that the 
Mammal Society is involved in anti- 
hunting propaganda. 


: hunting 


THERE IS certainly a widespread 
belief amongst naturalists that in Eng- 
land at least the otter is far less common 
than it was. A recent survey by the 
Brecknock Trust, for example, suggested 
that there has been a steady and con- 
tinuing decline for at least ten years. 
Not one of the water bailiffs contacted 
had heard a single otter calling on a 
Brecon river for several years. 


I have very mixed feelings about 
hunting. I have never hunted otters 
myself (or foxes, deer or hares for that 
matter). I do not think I should ever 
wish to do so. Indeed, I find the whole 
business rather repulsive. But I am not 
one of those who would forbid other 
people to do something merely because 
I do not approve of it. Freedom, in my 
book, means the liberty to do things 
and to express opinions that most other 
people find objectionable. There are too 
many laws and regulations already, and 
a very strong case has to be made out 
before we add yet another offence to the 
list of things we can be jailed or fined 
for doing. 


Yet if the otter is at present ,rapidly 
declining, and if it is in danger of 
extinction on many rivers, ard if hunt- 
ing is materially hastering this decline, 
then otter hunting should certainly stop. 
Before we contemplate making a /aw 
against otter hunting, we should have to 
be quite certain about these ifs. At 
present we merely have a shrewd sus- 
picion about the first two, and we Just 
do not know about the third. 


Unfortunately, many of the hunting 


fraternity have a marked ability to out- 
rage public opinion quite unnecessarily. 
The recent killings of exhausted stags 
in West Country streets are a good 
example. The Masters of Otterhounds 
would be wise to suspend all hunting 
until the Mammal Society’s survey is 
complete. Unfortunately, I don’t sup- 
pose they will be responsible enough to 
do this. I fear the result will be laws to 
ban otter hunting. Coursing and stag- 
hunting, and then finally fox-hunting 
may well go the same way. 


At present, the idea of waking up 
early one winter’s morning, mounting a 
horse and chasing a fox with a pack of 
hounds seems to me to be rather un- 
pleasant. I hope I shall feel the same 
way in twenty years’ time, and I hope 
that those who at present enjoy fox- 
hunting will come to feel as I do. But if 
foxhunting becomes a crime, then the 
freedom of all of us to do what we 
want early on a winter’s day will be 
that much smaller. 


=< field courses 


WHILE most of the courses at the field 
centres run by the Field Studies Council 
are for organised groups of students, 
there are also plenty for individual 
amateur naturalists. Beginners as well 
as experienced workers are equally 
welcome. This summer and autumn 
there are more than 70 week-long 
courses all over England and Wales, 
and many of them still have vacancies. 


Possibilities include woodcut printing 
at Flatford Mill, where visitors sleep in 
the same buildings that Constable 
painted; mountain and moorland 
flowers at Malham Tarn in the Craven 
Pennines; seaweeds at Dale Fort on 
Milford Haven; lichens at Juniper Hall 
in Surrey; the archaeology of Pembroke- 
shire castles at Orielton; butterflies at 


Preston Montford near Shrewsbury; 
the study of landscape at Slapton Ley; 
mammals (including, perhaps, polecat 
and pine marten) at Rhyd-y-Creuau in 
Snowdonia; woodlands and insects at 
Nettlecombe Court near Taunton. Each 
course costs £12 10s, and full details are 
available from the FSC, Ravensmead, 
Keston, Kent. 


= clumsy cameras 


MY REMARKS on wildlife photo- 
graphers in May have drawn protests 
from several quarters. I did not mean to 
suggest that cameramen as a whole do 
more harm than collectors of rare birds 
and flowers. Obviously, the present 
enormous interest in wildlife and its 
conservation owes a great deal to the 
photographers. Organisations like the 
RSPB depend upon photography to 
popularise their work, and WILDLIFE 
would be a dull magazine without its 
pictures of animals and plants. 


Nest-robbing, bird-shooting and the 
irresponsible collecting of wild flowers 
are on the decline today. But nature- 
loving is increasing, and our wildlife 
needs protecting from those who would 
love it to death. While the majority of 
naturalists and photographers take 
great care not to expose nests to crows, 
to frighten birds into deserting their 
nests, or to trample ten orchids under 
foot for every one they photograph, a 
careless minority undoubtedly does all 
these things. Increasingly, conserva- 
tionists are becoming convinced that this 
group of irresponsible people does more 
damage than those who deliberately set 
out to collect specimens rather than 
pictures. 


= lost wallaby 


AN APPARENTLY extinct species of 
Australian wallaby was _ re-discovered 
last year—in New Zealand. When 19th 
century European colonists arrived in 
New Zealand they found that there was 
not a single mammal on the islands. 
They introduced a wide variety, mainly 
from Europe and Australia, many of 
which are now pests that are destroying 
the vegetation and exterminating native 
animals, particularly New Zealand’s 
flightless birds. 


Photo Australian Information Sarvice 


The Parma Wallaby Macropus parma | 
was first recorded by John Gould in > 


New South Wales in 1856, when it was 
already scarce in the dense rain forests. 
Only 20 inches tall, with a 17 inch tail, 
it was last seen with certainty in 1932. 
Then, in 1967, New Zealand scientists 
finally identified as Parma Wallabies 
some small mammals that were quite 
common on Kawau Island thirty miles 
north of Auckland. 


Some of them have now been taken 
back across the Tasman Sea, and estab- 
lished in a reserve near Melbourne. 
Plans are afoot to release them into 
suitable wild habitats. 


© Punch 1966 
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WILDLIFE ON THE WORLD’S' BEACHES 


Varied, beautiful and strange are the creatures 
that live on the coast. These ten foot cow 
Sea Elephants (photo Bernard Stonehouse) 
come from Antarctica, where they are now 
increasing after being nearly exterminated for 
their oil. The coral and starfish (photo Australia 
House) are on the 1,000-mile-long Great 
Barrier Reef off the Queensland coast. The 
Mudskipper (photo Jane Burton) is a curious 
fish from tropical mud flats, which can breathe 
air when it leaves the water to catch insects. 


Oarweed Laminaria digitata by Heather Angel. 
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OUR COMMONEST crab is the Shore Crab Carcinus 
maenas. You surely know what this is like—or do you? 
Among the hordes of small crabs on the beach are a number of 
young of the Edible Crab Cancer pagurus and these, when 
young, are often mistaken for Shore Crabs. So how do we tell 
them apart? 


a, 
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Edible Crab 


Look at the two black silhouettes. A is the back of an 
Edible Crab, and B the Shore Crab. Fairly similar? Yes. But 


look again. A, the Edible Crab is nearly twice as wide as it is 
long, whereas B, the Shore Crab, is nearly the same length 
each way. Fix this difference in your mind, and from then ona 
mere glance at the back of a crab will enable you to identify 
each of these two kinds. 


Shore Crab 


The Shore Crab is not confined to the shore, for it is often 
found in somewhat deeper water, well away from its normal 
haunts in rocky stretches near the tide lines. Although often 
thought to be inedible, it is in fact a very tasty crab. Since 


some specimens can reach twelve inches across the back, a 
large Shore Crab is well worth eating. The flesh is sweeter 
than that of the Edible Crab. Normally, however, the size is 
below 4-5 inches across the back, and most of those found on 
the beach are only 1-2 inches. 


Lobster 


The Edible Crab frequents the same sort of area as the 
Shore Crab, but possibly extends into deeper water, and uses 
more rocky stretches of the coast. When large enough for the 
difference to be seen it will be noticed that the tips of the 


Claws of the.Edible Crab are quite black, contrasting well with 
this crab’s reddish-brown colouring. 


In roughly the same areas as the previous two crabs will be 
found the Common Lobster, resplendent in a shiny blue- 
black outfit trimmed with yellow and red. This well-known 
creature is the largest of all our crustaceans, for its body can 
reach the length of over 18 inches, and with correspondingly 
large claws it is a formidable object to meet. 


British Crayfish 


Having something of the same shape as the Lobster is the 
freshwater Crayfish. I had an interesting experience with one 
of these. Needing a specimen for a drawing, and knowing a 
small stream with many holes in the banks (a suitable location 


Alien Crayfish 


for crayfish) I went there one night, and secured one. When I 
came to draw it a day or so later, I found that it was a dif- 
ferent species from our normal Crayfish Astacus pallipes, for 


10 


it was A.-leptodactylus, a kind moray found on the 
Continent. 


Later, I found that higher up this stream was a large 
private estate, and that in the last century the owner had 
stocked the stream with A. leptodactylus. Though I searched 
carefully I never found another one there. 


Back in the sea once more can be found some swimming 
crabs—so called because their last pairs of legs are modified 
with flat paddles that enable them to swim very well. The 
Velvet Crab Portunus puber is reddish-brown with smart blue 
markings. Many fine hairs, particularly on the hind legs, help 
it with swimming. 
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The Masked Crab Corystes cassivellaunus is found below 
and near the tide edge. Its front feelers can be joined together 
to form a breathing tube, which it uses when buried in the 
sand. This burying habit is not. accidental, for this crab 
deliberately digs itself in to escape enemies. The hind claws 
dig in and pull downwards, and repeat this operation again 
and again, so that one of these crabs can quickly pass right 
out of sight, for it literally walks downwards into the sand. 


Spider Crab 


The Spider Crab Maia squinado is a small animal with very 
long legs. Normally these little crabs are found at the tide 
edge, and often they are so camouflaged with little pieces of 
seaweed that they are hard to see. Using its long claws, the 
crab seems deliberately to place the seaweed On various spines 
and projections of its body. 


compiled with the help of the county naturalists’ trusts 


NORFOLK +++ NORFOLK+++N 


The Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust made a 
profit of over £2,000 last year on the 
sale of reed and sedge for thatching; 
much of it came from the Trust’s 
reserve at Hickling Broad. Regular reed 
harvesting is not only profitable but 
improves wildlife amenities: at Cley 
Marsh, another Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust reserve, the Bearded Tits flock to 
the reed stubble in winter. The Trust, 
together with other major producers of 
Norfolk reed, set up last year the 
Norfolk Reed Growers Association. 
The Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust is now 
also supported financially by three of 
the largest hire boat organisations on 
the Broads; the boatmen recognise that 
their continued prosperity partly de- 
pends upon the conservation of the 
Broads’ wildlife. 


+++ CORNWALL+ + -+CORNWAL 


Two more Woolly Monkeys have been 
born at Murraytown Monkey Sanctuary 
near Looe. Four of this tropical Ameri- 
can species have now been reared at 
Murraytown, where a colony enjoying 
almost total freedom can be seen by 
visitors. 


++ SUSSEX + + + SUSSEX + ++ 


It seems probable that a marked decline 
in Hedgehogs is taking place, according 
to reports made to the Sussex Natura- 
lists’ Trust. An ever-increasing number 
is killed by cars and by mechanical verge 
cutting, and the increase in Foxes and 
Badgers is probably another factor. The 


Sussex Trust has just opened a new 
headquarters at Woods Mill, Henfield. 
The 18th century water mill lies in 15 
acres of grounds, including a lake, 
streams, marsh, pasture and woodland. 
Inside the mill, the original milling 
machinery is being reconstructed, and 
an information centre, museum and 
nature trail are being set up. Woods 
Mill is open to the public every day 
except Mondays and Fridays; members 
of county naturalists’ trusts are admitted 
free: 


+-+BERMUDA+++BERMUDA+ + 


The Cahow or Bermuda Petrel is an 
extremely rare seabird nesting on a few 
rocky islets off Bermuda. Probably about 
a hundred birds exist but, according to a 
recent paper in Science, the Cahow’s 


The emblem of the Herefordshire & 
Radnorshire Nature Trust is the Pied 
Flycatcher, a bird that readily builds in 
nestboxes. You can obtain the address of 
your own county trust from Pyewipes, 
Willoughby, Alford, Lincs. 


breeding success has seriously declined, 
from 67% in 1958 to 36% in 1967. If 
this decline continues, breeding will fail 
completely by 1978. Contamination of 
the parents with DDT is believed to be 


the reason, and DDT residues have 
been found in eggs and chicks analysed. 
Since the Cahow feeds out at sea on 
marine animals, and probably ranges 
over the whole North Atlantic outside 
the breeding season, these results are 
added evidence that DDT (the most 
persistent of all pesticides) has contami- 
nated the oceans far from the places 
where it was originally used. 


+GLOUCESTERSHIRE+ ++GL0 


One of the Caribbean Flamingoes at 
the Wildfowl Trust, Slimbridge, has laid 
two eggs—the first flamingo eggs ever 
laid in Britain. The nest, only 15 yards 
from the restaurant window, is among 
several others made by Greater, Chilean, 
and James’ Flamingoes. It is not known 
why the Caribbean Flamingo has been 
the first to lay: as it comes from Florida 
and the West Indies, the Slimbridge 
climate is hardly suitable. One egg was 
hatched out successfully in late June. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE +++ CAMBR 


The Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely 
Naturalists’ Trust is appealing for 
information on armed ponds, curiously 
shaped pools with from three to six 
arms, shaped rather like a starfish. In 
5,400 acres on the Cambs-Beds border 
there were 55 armed ponds at the end 
of the 18th century. Only one of them 
has survived: in the Cambridgeshire 
Trust’s reserve at Hayley Wood. It is 
not known what their purpose was. 
They were not duck decoys, and the 
most likely explanation is that the long 
edge provided by the arms allowed a 
large herd of cattle to drink at once. 


+++ SHEFF IELD+ ++ SHEFFI 


A botanical survey of an automobile 
scrap yard at Hillsborough, Sheffield 
recorded 17 hardy species growing in a 
well-compacted soil, soaked in oil and 
petrol, and frequently subjected to fire. 
The Sorby Natural History Society 
reports that the commonest plants were 
Field Horsetail, seedlings of Sycamore 
and sallow, and Annual Poa grass. 
Rosebay Willowherb was abundant, but 
never managed to flower. Other occur- 
rences were a single Oak seedling, a few 
non-flowering Dandelions and a Creep- 
ing Thistle found growing in the boot 
of an old car. 
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Photos by Neave Parker (1) 
and Jane Burton 


SEAQUIZ 


wy 


Reecas 
an easy camera 
the hard way. 


Short of having a birthday every month, 
or passing exams every day, the good things 
in life are hard to come by. 

Take the Kodak Instamatic 25 camera in 
our picture. 

That’s one of the good things in life. 

It’s small, you can load it in three 
seconds, and it takes super pictures almost 
anywhere. 

In colour or black-and-white. 

So. How to get it? (It costs around 
55 shillings.) Try cleaning the car. Or take 
them all breakfast in bed, dropping nothing 
but hints. 

It'll be worth it when you buy your 
Instamatic 25 camera. | 

It’s so easy to use, it makes the waiting 
worthwhile. And you can spend many an 
idle hour taking pictures of everyone else 
working for their own cameras... 


Kodak 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Instamatic’ are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd. 


THIS BADGER CUB was snapped by Andrew Godwin near 
Dorchester last August and entered for our photographic 
competition. Photographs for the WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN OF 
1968 award are now pouring into the WILDLIFE Offices, hoping 
to win an £80 Asahi Pentax or a Werramat de Luxe camera, 
or even a Kodak M-I8 movie camera. This year colour 
transparencies of wild mammals are allowed, as well as 
black-and-white prints of any wildlife subject. (See rules on 
the back of this entry form.) 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968 
ENTRY FORM 


using the folWOWifig COMO. io lois se ieckiedessd cade veennscedey ooseendds 


BUG Te TONOWIIG THN. 5 sa bas coed ca eh eee sea vad dee sad cawawaneea areas 


The subject was/was not in captivity or away from its natural surroundings. 
| did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 


PA OOOO, Bins. i ce 6x5 XW ooh 46 a Rhee ae ae Ee ceeNRe AEA Se SeG a awNe 


Ce ee) 


MY Date Gl DIN Es 66455 ieck i cadas¥an eth dend.ongse boand eetuststeanians 
(If you are over 21, put over 27) 


! declare that my entry is in accordance with the rules printed overleaf. 
DHINOG. csnaGiinon’- ch asa beste ge Reade use dees Ws Gade he Ease Eee ows 


Signature of parent or guardian ............... ccc cece eee ee (necessary 
in the case of any entrant who will be aged 15 or under on 4 October 1968) 


iS 
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your books 


Most Smith’s shops have a good 
selection of new and established 
works on natural history and the 
countryside. Call in at any time and 
see them for yourself. If the particular 
books you want are not in stock we 
shall be pleased to order them for 
you. 


W. H.SMITH & SON 


Branches throughout England and Wales 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1968: Rules 


1. Monochrome entries must.be photographs ot native or naturalised European plants 
or animals. If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural 
surroundings, this must be stated. 


2. Colour entries must be transparencies of a native or naturalised European mammal 
photographed in the wild. 


3. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1967, and must not have been 
published. 


4. No one who has sold, or received reproduction fees for publication of, six or more 
photographs since 1 January 1965, and no member of the editorial staff of Wildlife and the 
Countryside or their relatives, may enter the competition. 


5. The photograph must be a black-and-white unmounted print, at least 4in by 5in; or 
a framed colour transparency. 


6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to one person. Each photograph must be accompanied by a completed 
and signed entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, the July/ 
August, or the September/October 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. For 
monochrome prints, the form must be stuck (not clipped) to the reverse of the 
photo; colour transparencies must be enclosed in an envelope with the entry form stuck 
(not clipped) to the outside. 


7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, Sheep Street, Burford, 
Oxford not later than Friday 4 October 1968. 


8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December 1969. The copyright will remain the 
property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without payment, 
but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 


9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Bruce Campbell, 
Stanley Jeeves and The Editor. Their decisions and interpretation of the rules will be 
final, and no correspondence will! be entered into. 


10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1968 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 


11. Prints and transparencies, other than those retained for possible publication, will 
be returned to entrants on/y if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and 
the Countryside will be liable for loss of or damage to photographs submitted. 


12. Competitors must take great care to ouard the welfare of the wild animals and plants 
they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify any competitor if he 
does not on enquiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. In particular, the 
judges may require evidence that a photograph of a bird’s nest was not obtained in 
contravention of the Protection of Birds Act 1967. 


You'd hardly believe it was just half an hour up the Ml 
from London—a 500 acre wonderland, a spread of 
glorious Chilterns more game reserve than z00 where 
everything from pelican to porcupine roams as free as 
man can make it. Wolves padding their own sun-dap- 
pled wood, wallabies bounding the hillside among the 
scampering prairie marmots, rhino loping playfully 
after emu, giraffe walking tall against the skyline, big 
game and little often sharing the same enclosure in 
perfect concord. Lions and tigers, polar bears and 
penguins, Gibbon island and pink flamingo pond— 
enough to keep your camera blazing till the sun goes 
down. 


Day out worth calling one 


A day at Whipsnade’s something no one forgets. Gor- 
geous country, where you can picnic on the downs 
without fear of being jostled. Clear layout, clearly sign- 
posted. Restaurant smart and inexpensive. Snack bar, 
shelters, telescope stands for close-ups. A bustling 
children's zoo. Well-kept roads and avenues for stroll- 
ing, driving, even taking a motor train in summer. It’s 
a day, when all’s said, to end all days. 


makeaday 
Oita > 
Wihipsnade 
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2, 
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% 


UZZARD 
: DUNSTABLE LUTON 


on Exit front 
an mark 
Aylesbury Markyate 
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Please mention W/diife and the Countryside when writing to advettisets 


Get even 
closer to nature 
with Leitz 

Trinovid 
» binoculars 


Leitz Trinovid 
7x42B 


New lightweight glass 
gives sensationally 
bright image. Spectacle 
wearers and normally 
sighted get the full 
field of view of 

140 yds. at 1,000 yds. 
7x magnification is 
ideal for general use. 
Price {111 7 7. 
Compare all the 
Trinovids with many 
other glasses here... 
or send for brochures. 


Wallace Heaton 


127 New Bond Street 

London W1_ Tel: 01-629 7511 
47 Berkeley Street W1 

166 Victoria Street SW1 

236 Earls Court Road SW5 


City Sale branches: 
Her Majesty the Queen 93 Fleet Street EC4 
Suppliers of 1 Leadenhall Street EC3 
photographic equipment 63-66 Cheapside EC2 


James 


Fisher 
on birds 


The Shell Bird Book contains everything you 
could want to know about birds. 


Migration, song, reserves, observatories, 
even a complete list (the first ever published!) 
of British birds right through from prehistoric 
times. Packed with all kinds of 
illustrations including 12 colour plates. 

Author James Fisher. Published by Ebury 
Press and distributed by Michael Joseph, it 
costs 25/- and is just one of the 22 books from 
the Shell bookshelf on the countryside. 

They’re all available from most good 
bookshops or direct from William Smith 
(Booksellers) Ltd., 

37-41 London Street, 
Reading, Berks. 

Fill in the coupon and A 
find out about PA 


them. / 
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Please mention Wildlife and the Countryside when writing to advettisers 


Keeping Woo 


Female Large Copper butterfly (left) 
and a caterpillar (far right) on a 
Great Water Dock leaf. Photo- 
graphs by John Freeman. 


HE FENS are the richest lands in England. They 
comprise nearly seventy thousand acres of black soil, 
and stretch seventy miles from Lincoln to Cambridge 
and twenty miles from Huntingdon to Soham. 


At the end of the last Ice Age (about fifteen thousand years 
ago) the Wash was bigger than it is today, with islands rising 
from the sea. As the speed of the tidal currents decreased, 
mud was dropped. Tracts of land were built up, until they 


FLAMINGO PARK 
YO RASHIRE a 


@ 3525 ACRES OF 
PARKLAND AND Z00 


@ PERFORMING DOLPHINS ~ 
@ COWBOY CITY 

@ BOATING LAKE 

@ FAIRGROUND 

@ PICNIC FIELDS : 
@ PARKING FOR 5,000 GARS ~~~ 


@ FULL CATERING AND LICENSED = 
BARS 


The perfect family day out des 


COLOUR SLIDES OF BIRDS 


For sale or hire. Send stamp for 
list and hiring details of R.S.P.B. 
and Kesicolor slides. 


W. Gowen & Son - 


Keswick 


Don’t let an insect spoil your day. 
WASP-EZE, a scientific answer to 
stings, is really effective against 
wasp, bee and nettle stings. Pain is 
relieved—usually in 8 seconds. 


WASP-EZE fits in the pocket, costs 
4/11 from chemists. 


CALF OF MAN 
BIRD OBSERVATORY 
— Off the Manx Coast — 


Open March to mid-October at 5/— per night. 


Details from 
The Manx Museum & National Trust, 
Douglas, Isle of Man 


ON THE MALTON TO PICKERING ROAD 
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dwalton Wet 


by Ron Wilson 


were only covered at high tides, much like the sandbanks 
which are today a feature of the Norfolk coastline. 


Between the areas of mud and dry land were areas of 
swamp, which were covered with reeds and shallow ponds. 
The rivers often overflowed. The reeds died and decayed, but 
fresh reeds grew up in their place. These died and decayed, 
leaving a layer of vegetation which today varies in thickness 
from a few inches to many feet. This thick layer of black 
spongy earth is called peat. 


Man has been fighting a continual battle in the Fens: a 
battle against swamp, bog and tidal flood. Draining was 
begun in 1631. By 1851, when Whittlesey Mere was drained, 
almost all the natural fenland had disappeared. There are few 
areas of true fen left now in the east of England, but it seems 
pretty certain that at least one piece will stay that way for a 
long time to come. This remnant is Woodwalton Fen. 


Lying ten miles south-east of Peterborough, Woodwalton 
Fen is leased by the Nature Conservancy from the Society for 
the Promotion of Nature Reserves. The SPNR was formed by 
the Hon Charles Rothschild who in 1919 built a chalet on 


concrete pillars at Woodwalton, often staying there with 


friends. The chalet is no longer occupied, but on one of the 
supporting pillars is a mark which shows that the fen soil has 
shrunk dramatically since the building was erected. 


The Nature Conservancy’s aim is to restore the Fen to its 
earlier state, and thus conserve an important element of the 
English countryside. For some of the rare plant and animal 
species of Woodwalton Fen no other suitable locality exists. 


It was in the early 1900’s that Woodwalton Fen began to 
dry out. At that time its vegetation was typically marshy. The 
area had escaped drainage and reclamation in the early part 
of the century, partly because it was used for grazing, and 
partly because peat was being dug from the Fen. The agri- 
culture which was practised had done very little damage to its 
vegetation. 


But by the 1930’s many trees and shrubs had taken over 
from the original fen plants, smothering them in the process. 


Management of the Fen ceased and reeds grew in abundance. 
As drying out continued other changes in the vegetation took 
place. Sallow and birches grew, forming in places a dense 
scrub. 


The farmland surrounding Woodwalton is between twelve 
and eighteen inches below that of the Fen itself. This is 
because the rich fenland soil is gradually dried out by agri- 
culture and slowly drops in level. In order to conserve the 
water in the Fen, and to stop it percolating into the intensively 
farmed surrounding land, clay banks surround most of the 
area. 


When the Nature Conservancy took over the Fen in 1954, 
it was thought that under some conditions as much as a 
quarter of a million gallons of water might be lost in a day into 
the southern dyke outside the boundary of the Fen. So the 
Conservancy built a new southern dyke inside the reserve, and 
lined it with clay. The channel which previously cut the Fen 
in two was incorporated into the new internal drainage 
system. During a dry summer evaporation always lowers the 
water table in the fens. This is normal and does not upset the 
ecology. The important thing is to maintain a high winter 
water table. 


the conservation corps 

THE QUESTION of water loss is the most pressing problem, 
but it is closely linked with a second difficulty. This is the 
overgrowth of the basic marsh flora by scrub which flourishes 
under drier conditions. Woodwalton Fen was not very well 
managed between the wars, and the overgrowth problem 
became acute. The scrub was able to grow uncontrollably. 
Cattle were brought into some areas of the Fen. Grazing helps 
to keep down many of the young plants which might eventually 
grow up and choke the Fen flora. 


Much of the scrub is now being cleared, and a great deal of 
the burden has been taken from the shoulders of the local 
warden and fen keepers by the Conservation Corps of the 
Council for Nature. The smaller shrubs can easily be pulled 
from the soft peat soil, but the larger ones need much more 
effort. The Conservancy now uses a tractor with special tracks 
to prevent damage to the Fen. Although much of the scrub is 
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Continuous work is necessary to keep Woodwalton as a 
fen. Provided a high winter water level is maintained, it will 
come to little harm even if it dries out in summer. These 
two photos (by E. Duffey) show the Reed Field in December 
(above) and July (below right). 


being removed, not all is being taken away; some shelter belts 
will be left for breeding birds. But there are other places where 
birds can nest within the immediate vicinity of the Fen. 


The work carried out by the Nature Conservancy has meant 
that some plants which were apparently lost have reappeared. 
One plant, a rare hybrid pondweed Potamogeton X fluitans 
was rediscovered in the Fen after it was thought to have be- 
come extinct. In July 1955, an International Ecological Com- 
mission was visiting the Fen when a Dutch member dis- 
covered Alternate Water Milfoil Myriophyllum alterniflorum: 
this had not been recorded in Huntingdonshire since about 
1830. One of the other rare plants of Woodwalton Fen is the 
Fen Violet Viola stagnina, which is found now perhaps 


Left: growth of sallow and 
birch scrub at Woodwalton 
is kept in check by volun- 
teers of the Council for 
Nature’s Conservation 
Corps (Photo S. J. Brown) 


nowhere else in the United Kingdom, although it also occurs 
in Eire. 

The most dramatic member of Woodwalton Fen’s fauna is 
the Large Copper butterfly. The original race (Lycaena dispar 
dispar) was a common sight in East Anglia at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It was greatly admired by entomolo- 
gists, as the British subspecies was much more spectacular than 
the European ones. The draining of the fenlands meant that 
there were fewer suitable habitats for the Great Water Dock 
Rumex hydrolapathum, which is the food plant of the cater- 
pillar of the Large Copper. The plants and the butterfly were 
confined to some undrained fens, and became a rarity. The 
ultimate extinction was attributed to unscrupulous collectors 
and the last specimen is thought to have disappeared in 1850. 


Re-introduction of the insect has been attempted in several 
places, but only those efforts at Woodwalton Fen have been 
moderately successful. The present insects were introduced in 
1927: they belong to the Dutch race (Lycaena dispar batavus), 
which is the European subspecies most like the extinct British 
form. Even so, the caterpillars are virtually hand-reared, and 
there are great fluctuations in the numbers present. In one 
year several hundred may emerge successfully, whilst in other 
years there may only be a few. 


The males emerge before the females, and if the weather 
turns damp, the females fail to emerge for some time. When 
they do, many of the males may have died, and little mating 
takes place. Much work is at present going on to make sure 
that the Great Water Dock will grow naturally in the Fen, in 
the hope that the Large Copper will once again breed freely. 
The caterpillars are reared in ‘sleeves’-—muslin bags placed 
over the Great Water Dock. 


Yet another reason for the original decrease in numbers of 
the Large Copper was that an area of the Fen in which they 
bred, the Copper Field, had become overgrown, and the food 
plant was choked. The Copper Field has since been cleared, 
and the Great Water Dock is growing again. 


To return Woodwalton Fen to its earlier state is hard work. 
But to ensure the survival of one relic of the ancient English 
countryside, with its rare fauna and flora, is a worthwhile 
task indeed. 
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WILDLIFE BOOKS 


reviewed by Richard Hayes 


HE CANALS of Britain had a 

brief heyday in the early nine- 

teenth century, before the railways 
took away their trade, often by the most 
unscrupulous means. But there is little 
doubt that the canals are having the 
last laugh. As more and more railway 
lines are closed down, sleepers and 
rails are torn up, stations demolished 
and bridges removed. The trains will 
never run again. Yet canals which were 
closed thirty years ago are today being 
gradually reopened, and Kenneth R. 
Clew’s The Kennet and Avon Canal 
(David & Charles 50s) tells the remark- 
able history of a fine navigation. It 
seems likely that within a few years 
boats will again lock up from Reading 
to Newbury, through to Devizes and 
down again to Bath and Bristol, 
providing a direct floating link between 
London and the Irish Sea. 


The most dramatic example of 
pollution in recent years was un- 
doubtedly the Torrey Canyon disaster 
in March 1967. In Torrey Canyon: 
Pollution and Marine Life edited by 
J. E. Smith (Cambridge University 
Press 55s) scientists from the Marine 
Biological Association describe the 
effects on wildlife of this enormous 
spillage. The oil itself ‘“‘was found to 
have little biological effect apart from 
the tragic destruction of sea birds’’. The 
detergent used to treat the oil “‘resulted 
in the death of a large number of shore 
organisms of many different kinds’’. 

In other words, the vast and expensive 
hoohah of detergent spraying did more 
harm than good to the sea; its only 


_ value was to clean up some of the fouled 


beaches. The dangers of detergent 


_ treatment were known in advance, not 


only by the politicians (whom one might 


expect to be invincibly ignorant) but by 
the Government’s top-level scientific 
advisors. 


A more general work on the same 
subject is Kenneth Mellanby’s Pesti- 
cides and Pollution (Collins 30s). To 
naturalists the lesson this book drives 
home is that in Britain pesticides are 
no longer a major danger. Far more 
important is the pollution of rivers by 
domestic detergents and factory wastes, 
and of air by car exhaust fumes and 
perhaps atomic radiation. Much has 
been written on agricultural chemicals, 
almost all of it either by poorly- 
informed pesticide-haters or by well- 
paid pesticide-praisers. Kenneth Mell- 
anby’s book is the first on its subject 
one can wholeheartedly recommend. 


A wider field still is covered by 
Robert Arvill in Man and Environment 
(Penguin 8s 6d), a book that is hard to 
Over-praise. Robert Arvill puts wildlife 
conservation into a historical and world- 
wide context. He expresses the obvious 
succinctly and eloquently. His central 
argument is that we are headed for 


Drawings by Hargreaves ©) Punch 1968 


disaster if we continue to wreck our 
planet ard to breed like so many 
feckless rabbits. Yet population control 
is still, through pclitical and religious 
taboo, an ':-mentiored subject in most 
parts of the wor'd. If it ceases to be so, 
and if man starts to ':se his environment 
wisely, Robert Arvill wilt be entitled to a 
fair share of the credit. 


Penguins by John Sparks and Tony 
Soper (David & Charles 45s) is a 
scholarly and amusing account of these 
flightless and (in the water) fis!:-like 
birds. It is lavishly illustrated with old 
woodcuts and other drawings, as well 
as with modern photographs and vast 
numbers of Robert Gillmor’s superb 
sketches. All 17 species are described 
and illustrated, and this alone will be a 
great help to anyone who wants to 
discover which penguin he is looking 
at or reading about, for there is great 
confusion about their correct names. 


Birds and Dogs Janusz Grabianski 
(Dent 18s each) are well produced 
picture books by an Austrian artist. 
His birds and beasts tend to be comical, 
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coy and sentimentalised: parts of his 
dog book ooze like a Viennese cake- 
shop. But one or two of his paintings—of 
Saluki chasing buck, for example—make 
these books nearly worth the rather 
excessive price we are asked to pay for 
them. 


The Golden Age of Plant Hunters by 
Kenneth Lemmon (Pheonix 84s) is a 
noble account, largely made up of 
extracts from their diaries and letters, 
of the travels of those British botanists 
who carried back seeds for our gardens 


from every corner of the globe. Starting 
briefly with John Tradescant who 
brought the Michaelmas Daisy from 
Virginia in the 1640’s, there are detailed 
chapters on Joseph Banks (who sailed 
with Captain Cook and later on the 
ill-fated Bounty), David Douglas (who 
explored North America in the 1820's 
and sent home flowering currants, 
lupins and the Douglas Fir), and Gibson 
(under-gardener to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who searched Assam for orchids 
to fill the great conservatory at Chats- 
worth). 

Robin Hill’s Australian Birds (Nelson 
150s) is a mammoth book illustrated 
with concise skill by hundreds of colour 
paintings of virtually all Australia’s 
birds. Like Roger Tory Peterson (and to 
my mind far more eloquently), Robin 
Hill can produce detailed pictures that 
allow reliable identification without for 
a moment losing his sense of composi- 
tion. and form. His readable and 
authoritive text makes this one of the 
finest bird books to be published for 
some years. 

The Atlas of the British Flora edited 
by Frank Perring and Max Walters 
(Nelson 5gns) was published for the 
Botanical Society of the British Isles in 


1962. Giving dot-map distributions for 
almost every British plant, it has become 
an essential tool for the serious botanist 
and belongs in every public library. 
Certain difficult genera were omitted 
from the Atlas six years ago and they 
now appear in the smaller Critical 
Supplement to the Atlas of the British 
Flora (Nelson 90s). Groups dealt with 
include the notcriously complicated 
blackberries (divided here into 16 
species) and nearly 150 species and sub- 
species of the yellow hawkweed 
Hieracium. 


Two illustrations from The Courtship of the 
Great Crested Grebe by Julian Huxley, now 
published as a book for the first time (Cape, 
Ts 6d) 


a  —— 


Home ground by Richard Morgan 


How to 
bud arose 
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MOST garden bush and standard roses are propagated by the 
grafting technique known as ‘budding’. That is, a bud from a 
known variety is attached to the root of some other type, 
probably the wild Dog Rose Rosa canina. As long as the Dog 
Rose part (known as the rootstock) is only allowed to send 
out roots, all the aerial parts will develop from the bud, and 
so the foliage and flowers will be identical with the plant from 
which the bud was taken. 


This method of propagation is used because the popular 
garden hybrid rose varieties do not breed true from seed. This 
means that if you sow hips of garden roses, the plants that 
come up will not be the same as their parents. All the many 
rose bushes of the well-known variety Peace were raised by 
budding. It all began from the original Peace plant which was 
raised from a complicated cross-breeding involving several 
varieties. Buds taken from this original plant produced 
several more plants when they were budded on to Dog Rose 
rootstocks. Further buds from these plants were used to 
raise even more. In this way the numbers of Peace roses have 
increased to the vast quantity we see today. But all have 
originated vegetatively from the first single plant. 


Budding is not a difficult technique to master. If you do not 
have plants of Rosa canina growing in your garden, you 
may care to buy some from a specialist rose grower in the 
autumn, or collect some seeds from hedgerow hips for sowing 
next spring. In the meantime you could practise your skills 


on other material. If you have Dog Roses in your garden 
hedge it might be interesting to bud some of them with garden 
roses. Or you could turn one of your garden roses into a plant 
bearing flowers of two or more different colours. For example, 
you could graft a bud from a yellow rose on to a red one so 
that the original growth still produces red roses but growth 
from the new bud produces yellow roses. July usually is the 
best month for budding because the buds are mature enough 
to join to the rootstock. 


onadog rose 

WITH BUSH roses it is usual to scrape away the soil from the 
stem and insert the bud at soil level. On standard roses, the 
bud is inserted towards the top of the straight stem. With the 
hedgerow Dog Rose, the latter position will be the simpler. If 
you are adding a bud to an existing garden rose, it may be 
more convenient to insert the bud towards the base of one of 
the main stems. ) 


Having decided what to use for a stock, find a suitable 
‘bud stick’. Select the variety which you wish to use from your 
garden roses. Choose a strong stem of this year’s growth on 
which the buds are plump and well-developed. Cut off the 
stem you have selected. Discard the soft, newer tip where the 
buds are immature. The rest of your bud stick will provide 
several buds for insertion. 


Make a T-cut in the stem of the rootstock, as in the dia- 
gram. Choose a bud on your bud stick and cut off the leaf 
blade but leave the stalk. Place a sharp knife blade about half 
an inch below the bud, cut upwards (penetrating about one 
third of the way into the stem) and gradually bring the knife 


out of the stem above the bud. Instead of cutting through the © 


bark, strip it off into a long tail. The illustrations will help you 
to see how to do this. Pull the tail back to expose the piece of 
wood inside the bud and lever the wood out with the knife 
point. On no account touch the inside of the bud with your 
fingers or leave it about to get dry. Lift the flaps of bark in the 
T-cut on the stock and slide the bud under them. Press the bud 
well down into the vertical cut. Put the knife blade back in the 
horizontal cut to sever the bud tail. Tie the flaps of the T-cut 
down firmly with wet raffia, being careful not to pinch the bud. 


success in the spring 
AFTER A FEW weeks the graft will swell. Cut through the 
raffia and replace it with a new piece. The bud may not 


develop a shoot until next spring but if it remains plump and . 


if the leaf stalk soon falls off, you may be fairly sure that the 
union has been successful. When growth does begin, cut the 
stock stem off just above the bud so that all growth springs 
from the bud. 


Apart from roses, many other garden plants are propagated 
by budding. You could try the technique on plums or apples. 
The ‘family apple tree’, which one sometimes sees advertised 
as carrying fruit of several varieties, is produced by grafting 
buds from different varieties on to one rootstock. If you raise 
seedlings from wild species of Viburnum (the Guelder Rose 
V. opulus, or the Wayfaring Tree V. lantana) or Wild Clematis 
(Old Man’s Beard C. vitalba), you can use them as rootstocks 
upon which to graft buds from garden forms of Viburnum or 
Clematis. 


First make a 
_ T-cut in bark of 
rootstock. Hold it 
open with knife 
handle and slide 
__ in bud shield. | 


SS 
\ 


. ‘7 Bend leaf-stalk downwards and 
trim it off. Then cut off tail of bud. 


_Now tie the graft firmly shut with 
oft raffia, being careful not to 
jamage the bud. (Drawings by 
tamish Batten/7he Countryman) 
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A FEEDING MOSQUITO is 
fascinating to watch. This one 
(left) is poised to insert its 
stylets into human skin. The 
second photo shows it still 
feeding, and considerably gor- 
ged with blood. Britain has 
several mosquitoes. which bite 
man. Until the mid-18th cen- 
tury eastern districts of England 


were infected with ague, our 
form of malaria, which is now 
fortunately extinct. But people 
who have contracted malaria 
abroad are still occasionally 
bitten by mosquitoes, and thus 
the disease can be passed on. 
The chances of this happening, 
however, are pretty remote. 
(Photos: Black Star.) 


This month’s cover 


Willows by the water add up to much of the summer’s green. But the kinds aren’t so 
easily distinguished. Branches of one of the commonest, CRACK WILLOW (1 pollarded; 
1A leaves) crack off easily. WHITE WILLOW (2) looks whitish, with leaves silky (2A) and 
white on both sides. A variety of this kind is CRICKET BAT WILLOW (3), cut young for 
bats. Its leaves (3A) are blue-green on top. WEEPING WILLOW (4) is a native of China. 
Basket willows include PURPLE OSIER (5) with bark full of bitter salicin, forerunner of 
the chemist’s tablet of aspirin or salicylic acid (i.e., acid of willow, Latin salix) and the 
COMMON OSIER (6). Leaves of GOAT WILLOW or SALLOW (7, 7A) are broad and softly 
white underneath. The alpine LEAST WILLOW (8) creeps by underground rhizomes 
about our mountains. : 

ALDER (9), ripe fruits (9A), old cone-like catkins (9B), next year’s catkins (9c) and 
knobbly trunked trees of BLACK POPLAR (10 and 10a) like damp ground. So does the 
uncommon SWAMP CYPRESS from the Mississippi (11 and 11A), whose roots develop 
aerial ‘knees’ (11B) in very wet places. Another planted foreigner, the MULBERRY (12 
and 12A) came, with leaves for silk worms and delicious fruits for us, from Persia. 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by S. R. Badmin, R.W.S. Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of the publisher J. M. Dent. 
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